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TO RAISE ESTEEM, WE. MUST BENEFIT OTHERS ; TO PROCURE Lofe, WE MUST. PLEASE THEM.—DR. JOHNSON. rane 





VOSTON. | : 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR F 


HO. 4, SPRAR'S BUILDING, CONGRESS-ETREET, 
CORNER OF LENDELL’® LANE. 
JEFFERSON CLARK, Printer. 
TERME OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR-—ONE DOL- 
LAR FOR -THREE MONTHS. 
PATSSLE 1N ADVANCE. — 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 
CHOICE addition has just been made to the ex- 
tensive assortment of French, Spanish, Italian 
and other foreign BOOKS, at BINGHAM. & CO's. 
Bookstore, No. 45, Cornhill. The best authors in the 
above Languages may always be found at this Store, 
with a grcat variety of Dictionaries, Grammars and 
other School Booke. Amongst the late additions, are 


Collection des Meilleurs ouvrages de la Langue Fran- 
coise, 58 vols. 8vo. 

Ocuvres de fiollin, 30 vole. 8vo. ' 

Botta Storia della Guerra dell*ladependenza, 4 


Os Lusiadas dg Camoens, - 
Tesoro del Pasnaseo Espanol, 4 vols. 18 mo. 
‘Ocuvres ce Pothier, 23 vols. 8vo. 

Uitime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 12 mo. 

Crlando Furieso, 8 vols. 18 mo. 

The Bible in French, ard the New Testament in 
ish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Manks,-&c.“&c. 

(KF Orders for Foreign Books from Europe are s0- 

licited, and will be despatched in a few days. 
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erable passages, most of them of a satinesd cast, but 


We * said that he is continually making at- 
tempts af poin lithesis ; ill cite a few-in- | none that we consider very beantifel. _ : 
sn i pinta acne tes * The Temple of Fame ie not much else than a trans- 


— ee om: lati f Chaucer’s House of Fame into modern 
+6 Liew “3 ; 19 ation © aucer’s e- 
«Lite then in beontst should fe like ia fame.” | English, in whith the simplicity of: the “ Father of 
And part admit, and part exclude the day.” Grecian brother io the Miad and Odyssey. 
“ Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress.” The Rape of the Lock is perhaps the mast celebra- 
“ —8 the desert fruitful ſelds arise.” we ? 3 works, anh oe a —— of the — 
‘“ * ” eroic it t merit, but this is a very inferiour 
— armies — kind of gusty, for neither the sublime, the pathetic 
Any of these lines occurring in the midst of a more | nor the beautiful are necessary for it, or can find a 
conti strain of poetry, might well he tolerated ; | place in it; drollery, hamour and wit are its charac- 
nay, might in.some instances give additional force to | teristics. Pope had no drollery, a little humour, and 
the p but all these, seven th number, are found | considerable wit, and he hag tarned it to good atcount 
in the compass of twenty lines in the first part of the | in this performance, yet still there is too mucti effort 
poem; ach a frequency is altogether unnatural cad | apparent in it; it is too wire drawn, and there\is too 
exceedingly tiresome ; it tells us not of the inspiration | mush common place raillery about ladies’ love of lap- 
of a poetical cenius, but of the labour of a professed | dogs, silks and china. The game at cards is. to ué 
wit, andishe study of a sentence-maker. Such a tedious, aud, we think, adds very little except to 
fusion dees not occur alwayr, but instances of the | the bulk of the poem. Excepting these things we like 
same kin are frequent. | it well enough, but think that the reputation it should 
Another objection that we made to Pope, was the | give to the author, is rather tlat of a wit than a poet; 
profusesites with which he bestows epithets, often ob- | and certainly not that of a great poet. 
vious and trivial, possessing vo peculiar meaning of} The Essay on Criticism and the Moral Essays, par- 
beauty, and frequently no distinct meaning at all. Of] ticulacly the last, we consider the best of Pope’s 
the pr ness we will first give a passage as an in- itings. In the former, though there is nothing strik- 
stance, end cite particular lines to support the rest of | ingly beaatiful, yet there are one or two poetical pas- 
our allegation. seges, my — * ————————— be 
* With erin, the unwearied fowler roves, | 'e®4 with tolerable satisfaction. In the Moral’ Essays 
When — — all the naked groves; | Pope is on his proper ground; satire is the thing in 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade which he most excels, and when he confines himself — 
And lonely woodoovks heent the watery glade ; to that he appears to very good advantage; yet this is 
He lifie the tube and Icvels with his eye ; not a high kind of poetry ; and indeed but for the 
Strait a short thunder breaks the frosen sky : measured tines in which it is expressed, would hardly 
Oft as im airy ringe they skim the heath, sometimes be called poetry at all; nevertheless, verse 
The clamourous lapwines feel the leaden death ; ceeme to set of the pungency or plasfuinces of satire, 


mounting : and though Pope's style in these is by ho means free 
They A and leave — a — — E from the defects that we have mentioned before, they 


‘line 124—134. | 2° not perhaps produce so disagreeable au effect upou 




























































































































MISCELLANY. 


For the New-England Galaxy. 
LORD BYRON AND POPE. | 


Our minds heing in what may be called a fit of eaey 
transmiesion, if we may apply to our ideas an ex- 
applied by Sir Newton to the ays of 
light, we are inclined to amuse ourselves, and we‘hope 
not greatly to weary our readers, by a rather more 
minute examination into Pope’s claims to the title 
of a great poet. It would please us well to take Lord 
Byron upon what he assumes as his own ground, and 
by a comparison between.Pope and our great modern 
poets to prove, as we think we could do with almost 
mathematical certainty, that in every attribute of Po- 
etry the latter are greatly superiour to the former. 
To do this however, even in a tolerably full manner, 
would be to write a volume, and to de it at all would 
be to pase far beyond the limite of a news-paper es- 
sey; we must therefore content ourselves with a more 
moderate exertion, and will conclude our undertaking 
with a slight criticism upon two or three of Pope's 
original works, selecting thore which have been es- 
teemed the best, and thus giving him every reasonable 
advantage in the encounter. The first with which we 
meet in turning over his works, iss Windsor Forest. 
Why it is 20 called is rather difficult to discover, ex- 
cept from the two first lines, in which he says that it 
invites his Jays. From this circumstance one would 
naturally expect a description, and jodsing from the 
reputation that has been granted both to the author 
and the work, not merely a description, such as 
be given by a common man, but one, that, like the 
ntation in a picture, should bring it before his 
eyes, with all its lofty and stately groves and its shrubs 
and flowers, with all its diversity of light and shade, 
and variety of foliage, 90 that while his reader perused 
the verses, the landscape with all its glowing tints and 
strong outlines should be present to his mental vision, 
as a picture would be to his corporeal sight, excepting 



































Stock of Shoes Selling Off. 


FD EUBEN VOSE, No. 5, Marldoro’-street, a few 
, rods South of Marlboro’-Hotel, is selling off the 
whole of his extensive assortment of Shoes at a small | 
advance from the Cost. His stock comprises one of 
the most complete assortments in Boston, and con- 
sists of Ladies’ Morocco Shoes from 37 cents to $15 
Kid do. from 50 cents to $1 ; 500 pr. Men’s Gue shoes 
at $1 25; 200 pr. fine Pumps at $1; 300 pr. fine 
. Horsebide B: ots at $2 25, very light and suitable for 
the season ; 100 pr. Warranted Seal-skin Boots at $3 ; 
250 pr. Ladies’ Morocco Shoes ; Do. Walking Shoes, 
from 88 cents to $1 25 ; Gentlemen's Deer-skin shoes ; 
500.pr. Coarse Shoes; 700 pr. Mens fine Nailed 
Shoes, suitable for tie West India or Southern Market. 
Also, 700 Sheep Skins; 30 dozen Facing Skins ; 20 
Do. Morocco Skins ; 300 Calf Skins ; 400 Sides of 
Sole Leather, &c. Æc. all of which he is now offering 
at these unnsually low prices. tf. June 15. 


the mind of the reader as in his writings of a graver 
“ The groves of Eden banished now so long, cast, and those in which he attempts to reach the 
Live in description and look green in song ; , 


higher beauties of poetry. 
These, were my breast inspired with equal fame.” t appears to us that in a general estimation of 
* Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades.” Pope’s works, we shall find little originality either in 
% ‘The wanton victims of his sport remain.” 


thought or expression ; both came in a great measure 
* And secret transport touched the conscious swain.” | from books aud he did little else than campound them 
Now range the hille, the gameful woods beset.” 


for his own use. The labour with wh:ch this 
Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds.** was done is too apparent; art must doubtless be em- 
“ Secure they trust the unfatth/ul field beset.” ployed in poetry in some d but its only object 
“ And mounts exulting on triumphant wings.” 


When the fi agile c) the liquid sk nome oe to ame oa withou: that assistance being 
en erce eagle cleaves the liquid sky.” perceive 2 — be oe tom 
« As from the God she flew with furious pace.” ¥, though it may be supposed 


—* — yy the uncommon excelience of the wer 
. . is te the case in every thing relating to the works o 
cit, tht ett passage there in scarcely » thing men-| nature, and poetry in. its origin, as we conceive it, i 
~ a a way of filling © io ae 3 little Ce Language of woture and passions Whe other natiir- 
token of great genius in the —9* As ſor the other al things its beauty may be improved by cultivation 
quotations let my readers ask themselves the meaning, 


and care, but these must not be perceived except by ‘ 
propriety or force of the epithets in Italice, and we 


their sae for — must ever be remembered that in 

Pere — any interference of mar in the operations of nature 

— * vd oo ae aoe —— —* py “+ the perfection of art is to conceal its aid.” , 
man of Neste temark, that epithets were the eyes of 





































































the quality of topographical truth, in which any ver- 
bul description must fail far short of delineation. in 
addition to thie, he would expect euch thoughts and 
reflections as would naturally arise in a mind of a po- 
etical cast, while beholding the beauties of nature dis- 
layed in such a scene, expressed in corresponding 
——— Of all this we find but little in Pope. ‘The 
whole poem contains more than four hundred lines ; 
of these some twenty in the first part give a very gen- 
eral description of the most general feature of wood- 
land scenery in a cultivated country, and this is all the 
description of the forest that we have. The rest of 
the poem is filled up with servile flattery of his patron, 
Lord Granville, and extravagant panezyric on the 
‘Queen, puerile fables of river-gods, and « metamor- 
is after the fashion of Ovid ; one or two moral re- 
fections, little connected with the scene, and showing 
little knowledge of kuman nature ; much nonsensical 
and school-boy talk about the worthies of exploded 
beathea mythology, and threed-bare ailusion to classi- 
cal fables; and lastly, what constitutes the only ap- 
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DANIEL, L. GIBBENS, 
O. 42, Marunono’-Straest, (Sign of the Bee 
Hive,) has for sale, 
_ 40 Boxes St. Michaels SWEET ORANGES ; 
‘SPANISH CIGARS ; 
160 Ibs. Fresh Mace, superior quality ; 
30 jars Giret quality Goaya Jenny, very cheap, 
Few groce BottLED CipER 3 
London and Aserican PorTER ; 
Few dozen Currant Wink ; 
WITH A GOOD ASSORTMENT OF 
Spirits, Wines, Teas, Fruit & Spices, 
Which he offers for sale at a very moderate profit. 


















Our opinion of Pope's merits say be summed up as 
Poetry j. they are 20" indeed when properly used, for follows ; that in the higher qualities of poetry, sublim- 
they convey to us an exact idea of the object to which 


ity, pathos aud natural beauty he is almost wholly 
they dt@ applied, and, like the eyes in the human face, wanting ; they do indeed ocoagionally occur, but so 
theic exptessivences depends much of the effect 


*8 do in — = oe, and so they wiil in 

; . almost any one who shall devote years of industry and 

—2 of the comntenanes. nod sothiag.lo more constant endeavour to the writing of poetry. HH the 

NT any are not satisfied by what we Lave said on this | *dectic he is a little. above mediocrity, and in the _. 
, — satisfied by w on Sal | satirical and burlesque he rises still higher, though we 

subject, we ask no more than that they shall take \ 

Pope and read him with a little particular attention to 


* * not so * the — of —*— as 
elle : * others that we could name. His standing there on 
—— * * if anes SS Si ie the whole, giving him all possible favour, cannot ve 
and fitness of language ie. 


admitted to be above mediocrity, and when people 
Another fault of Pope's etyle is the union and fre- will be contented to let him rest on this his natural 
queot recurrence of similar ima seeming to be- 


level, we shall cease to be ANTI-POPE. 
token a great want of discrimination and poverty of — 
expression, or great carelessness. Now this last was P 
















propriate part of the Poem that is not local descrip- 
tion, one or two short passages on rural sports, and a 
longer one op the appropriation of land as royal -for- 
ests by the Norman conquerors of England. Such is 
| an outline of this poem once so miuch edmired, snd 
still praised by some, either from subservience to “au- 
thority, hecause they have never read.it, or. because 
they are deficient in'good taste. We do not wish ar- 
‘rogantly to deny taste to others because their opinion 
differs from our own, for we well know that there is no 
certain standard of taste to which all things can be ec 
referred, that their faults will be accurately determin- 
ed; but there is something. that in many cases’ ap- 
proaches so near to a stundard, that an opinion fairly 
drawn from it may be relied ow With tolerable confi- 
dence. This is furnished by nature, and consists in 





























Roots, Shoes and Leather. 
HIDES Portugucse soal Leather, (superior 
quatity ; 
200 Sides Red, do. do. 
2000 Curried Seat Skine-; 
-100 dozen Morocco Lining Sking, (colours ;) 
200 pair Seal-ekiu Boots, retailing at $3,25, per 


; pair ; ; 
500 ** do. do, suitable for the Southern Market ; 
S500 * Nailed Shoes ; ; 
Curred Horse Uides and Neats-foot-Oil ; 
FOR SALE aT NO. 6, EXCHANGE-STREET, BY 





































not a fault of Pope, for no one was ever more sedulous 
thaw he in revising bis writings and making little cor- 
rections ; we must conclude then that it arose from the 
former. We could point out several other defects iv 
his style, but so minute an analysis would not be of 
great service, for if what we have already said be not 
sufficient to disprove the mérit that is attributed to 
him, any thing, by the prevalence of fashion, may 
have a just claim to the title of Gne poetry though 
it be ever so wanting in the qualitics of poetry except 
verse. 

We will now pass to the Essay on Man, the pro- 
duction for which Byron bestows upon the author the 
title of a great ethical poet, and on the merits of which 
he lays so much stress. We have no very high opin- 


the manifest Gtness of things for their destined pur- 
pose, and the harmony of ideas and their associations 
arising from it. So that whendmany work any thing 
is manifestly out of place and wot in unison with the 
rest, that thing is unnatural, and the taste that admires 
it may justly be called bad. 

What caw be more unnatural and absurd, than in 
ahy thing relating to modern times, or written in them, 
to wake any mention of the fabled deities of Greece 
end Rome as if they had an existence! In works 
written in the days.in which a belief in them prevail- 
ed, they had their fitness, and to ascribe to them any 
agency was productive o: great and proper effect, as a 
ewmilar ascription of agency to the Almighty, or a use 
of the religious belief of christians, is now; due re- 


PUBLIC DECLAMATION OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


A few gentlemen, interested in the cause of 
classical learning, and who believed in the im- 
portance of emulation as a principle in educa- 
tion, about two years since raised by subscrip- 
tion a fund of $110 annually for five years, “ to 
be expended in prizes for the best performan- 
ces in prose and poetry in the Latin and Greek 
languages, and in such other rewards for ex- 
cellence as may be thought best calculated to 
stimulate the pupils to exertion, and to keep 
alive a spirit of emulation and literary ardout 












STEARNS & BICKNELL. 








- BLACK PRINCESS STUFF, 


N elegant and durable article fur summer Cloths, 
and particularly adapted to clergymen’s wear, for 
sale at No. 1, Market-street, by HENRY fl. TUCK- 









through the various departments of the Public 
Latin School in the town of Boston.” This is 
the second year of the appropriation of this 
fand. ‘The subjects of the present year were 
published in the last year’s Prize Book, a little 













ions of bis Lordship’s attainments in moral philosophy, 
and are more willing to give credit to Jolnson, who 
certainly was no bad judge of ethics, though we by 
no means think him a good one of poetry. He say, 
that independently of the vehicle iu which they were 
conveyed, nothing can be more meagre and common 


gard in each care being paid to propriety of circum- 
stances. Even to mention them as personifications of 
natural causer, seasons and existing things, is a like ab- 
surdity, for it is mot nature but art, and inttead of 
bringing to our minds aseociations and ideas connected 
with the things they represent, it carries us at once to 






, June 8. 





PRESENT FASHIONS. 


URLING the Hair is now become general, and it 
must be allowed that it is a great addition to 
‘Beauty. A fine head of Hair, gracefully displayed, 
gives a softness to the hardest features; und to a fine 
formed face, it gives an expression irresistibly fascina- 
—* of = — —2— Atkinson's Curling 
id ts allowed to be the most edegant ;—it shouid 2 het | : 
never be omitted when Carling the Hair, = it removes | O&auty of an author's reflection ie to present to our 
that harshness which hot ircns produce, making it 
and glossy as the Gnest silk: It keeps the Curl perfect 
during ——— comeing, welling, or in damp 
weather. It is also equally efficacious in promotin ; ~ : 
‘the growth of the Hair —— it on Bald wong once by the mention of things at which - credulity re» 
The Proprietor, Mr. Atkinson, Gerrard St. Soho 
sent a large supply. per London 
oNt for America, J. A. DICKSON, 
Music Saloon, &c “No. 34, Market-street, Boston, up 


etairs~-entrance 2d coor below Franklin Avenue, 
where it may be had wholesale and retail. June 22. 


Square, London 
Packet, to his Age 


pamphlet in which some of the best juvenile 
performances are annually published. In addi- 
tion to these prizes for literary performances, 
five Medals were proposed to be awarded to | 
the best speakers. On Saturday last there was 
a Public Declamation at Boylston Hall, where 
such members of the school as chose to enter 
the lists, were allawed to speak. After the 
Declamations the Medals were awarded by d 
Board of Censors, consisting of the Chief Jus- 
tice, Judge Jackson, the Chairman of the 
School Committee, the Sub-Committee, and 
Principal of the School, as follows : 

be fret Medal to B. Brigham, and B. B. Fes- 
ee DO. 


The second do. to,J. J. Gardiner, Allyne Otis, and 
Jos. B. Otis. 


The third to T. B. Fox, and E. 8. Dixwell. Ey 
The Prizes for the other exercises, which — 


lace than the sentiments and arguments of this poem. 
If any one will take the trouble to analyse it, we think 
that he will find no reason to dissent from Johnson's 
opinion. The topics are the most common and gener- 
‘al ones belonging to the subject, and the arguments 
are managed with so little perspicuity, that Pope, un- 
der the influence of Bolingbrake's hints, well nigh con- 
nag apart ny tag se = age to advance 
ormer whi thoaght that he was supportin 
the latter. Of this he was pretty well convicted by 
Cronsaz, and though that illustrious lover of paradoxes, 
‘Warburton,’ by the exertion of his great powers of ar- 
gument the current of opinion in Pope’s favour, 
we think that it will generally be allowed that Crou- 
saz was in the right, for we are not to determine .the 
tendency of a work, from the most favourable con- 
struction that can be brought forward by a man of 
such tulente for misleading or confounding as Warbar- 
ton, but feom the sense, as it appears to the ral- 
ity of readera of good vaderstanding and ivated 
minds. - 
In style this poem hae the general faults that- we 


Polymctis and the Pantheon ; to things which we dis- 
believe, and which call forth our laughter and con- 
tempt. He that, in treating of scenery, is so void of 
thought, that be myst call ideas from backneyed 
studies to supply his deficiency, and ssrrounded by the 
beauties of nature talks about the nonsense of cx- 
ploded legends, has surely little taste atid less poetry. 

The charm of description ie to bring before our eyes 
almost as if in visible reality, the things described ; the 































































perception trains of (bought epringing -harmonious! 

from the source to which they are pn Pwr and the 
perfection of fiction ie to persuade. ds into a belief in 
its reality ; the attainment. of all these is defeated at 


vaits,-and Which reason spurus with contempt. For | 
our owa part the introduction of Japiter frightens us 
as much as his presence and thunderbolte are fabled to 
have dismayed the giants, aud we fy before him with 
as much baste; indeed we should almost as svon hope 
to put Pelion on the top ‘of Osea, as to accumulate 





DAM ad ACADEMY. 
). MALLET siniorms his fiiefids and the pub- 
Le} lic, that Ke has formed an association with ate, 
LABASSEE, who is an artist ofthe highest oder in 
his profession, having beeu of the Girst Dancers of 
the Opcere House in Paris, as well as teacher of the 
same art to the Youths of the Gret rank and distinc- 
tion in that city, and also in all the principal cities in 
Europe, where be has been Master Ballets, and Grst 
Dancer at their theatres. 
Me. Mavcet Gatters himself that by this new ar- 
- Tangemeat, he will be able to give the:public the most 
fusbionable und best etyle of ancing which Europe 


The Dancing Room will be at Mr. Mallet’s, corner 
Central Court, No. 1, Newbury-street. Days of 

} uesdays und Thurdays, from 3 in the 
till 7, for young Ladves and small Boye— 
9 o'clock for young Gentlemen. Terms of 
Will he $12 per quarter,.and no entrance ex- 
of thore who hate been pupils of Mr. Mallet 
—$5 will be rcquired of every new Scholar who can- 


patience enough to go with calmness through a work, 
in which any frequent mention was made of his great 
godship or his subaltern deities. 

‘We have spoken of this subject fully in order to 
avoid repetition, for the use of heathen mythology and 
unnatural fiction is a fault of which Pope is often guil- 
ty, and we thought that if we gave our sentiments in 
conncction at once we might, by a reference to them, 



































have mentioned, but they differ greatly in their relative 
proportion; the diffueeness lies more in the thoughts 
than in the expression ; the epithets are much less fre- 
quent, though not always much more forcible; the 
epigrammatical turn of expression is carried to great 
excees, and this, in conjunction with the almost unva- 
ryiog ree w of * verse, — 8 poem far less 
: harmonious than Windsor Forest. lines have a 
spare our own time aud save our readers the trouble | ,. - 
of reading, in detached parts, arguments, the general | Kind, of a snapping sound, like the short yelp of a 
object of which would be the same. We think that | %*"ling puppy, which soon becomes excessively 
we have thus ina second general charge convicted | 7#asteeable tothe ear. We give a passage as an in- 
Pope of bad taste in poetry. seg 
e will vow make a few remarks on the etyle of |  ‘* Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 

this poem, and bring a few particuiar instances of what | Have full as oft no meaning, or the same. 
we have charged him with as general faults, and b; | Self love aud reason to one end aspire, ‘ 
pointing them out now, we hope a second time, to | Pain their aversion, piessure their desire ; 
save our seaders and ourself the trouble of a repe-| But greedy that, its object would devour, 
tition. ‘This taste the honey, and not wound the flower ; 

Of the monotony of his versification it is unnecessa- | Pleasure, or wroug of rightly understood, 
ty to say any thing more; if a man have agoodear| Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 
tor the music of words he cannot fail to perceive it for | There is also a great deal of harshness.in the style, 
himself, and if he have not, our attempts to make him | from the frequent elision of the little connecting 

















had been previously examined by the Sub- 
Committee and Instructers of the school, were.: 
then declared. As the exercises had bees _ 
handed up for inspection with fictitious names, °: 
the successful competitors were unknown tilts. 
they came forward to claim their prizes; and | - 
were as follows: ' oe 

For the Latin Poems, Be Brigham, tet. Pri —* 
Jos. R. Otis, 2d Prize.” ma —— 
p Let in Odes, Sapph. and Adonian—E, J. Loring, Ist 

ze. : 

Latin Themes, F. O. Dorr, 2d Prize. _ 

English Themes, Cc. Palfrey, let; Prize ; F. 0. 
Dorr, 2d Prize ; J. R. Otis, 2d Prize, , 

English Poems, J. R. Otis, ist Prise; E.S, Dixs 
—— — Tyrtaus, 3. 1. Stevenson, 1st 

‘en Version . D 
Paige EA Slay a Pes a 
ry ⸗ t . 

— 1 tet Prize; C. Palfrey. > tm eT pers 
rise. 














perceive that of which be canuot have a perception, | words s0 in our , some sentences ? — ae — 
duly 6. | wat of course be fatile. * in ſaet pings maw f i There are & few tol- — —2 — * * EF. 
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* "with masonic principles and purposes, and 
_" "which never ought to be named but within 
 * “the walls of the Lodge. From this imputation 
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BOSTON. 
FRID AY EVENING, JULY 27, 
—— 

MASONIC LITERATURE. 

The oration, delivered by T. Power, Esq, at 
the consecration of Monitor Lodge in Waltham 
on tlie 25th ult. has just appeared from the 
press, and amply justifies the praises bestowed 
upon it by those who heard it. Without any of 
the cant of masonry, which. is too often the 
most prominent feature in masonic orations and 
sermons, it is strictly masonic, patriotic and 
christian ; and may be read with profit by all 
who are masons, and with pleasure by all who 
are not. It has none of that fulsomeness of 
panegyric and that boastfulness of promise, 
which too often offend the modest and well in- 
formed mason, and which excite no other sens- 
- ation than disgust or pity in the minds of all 
_ men ofsense and taste. We are not insensible 
‘tothe utility of masonic institutions, and we 
"trust we may say to the devoutest eulogist of. 
masonry that our love for it, in its proper time 
aud place, is no.less than his; yet we cannot 
but enter our solemn protest against that 

_ $pecies of masonic enthusiasm, which is eternal- 
ly boasting of its antiquity, and displaying be- 
fore the world, with all “ the pomp, pride and 
circumstance” of little minds, the pompous 
titles which have, intrinsically, no connection 
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we rejoice to see that the oration of Mr. Power 
is exempt, and we cheerfully and earnestly 
recommend it to the perusal of all who can be 
del]«yhted with plain sober sense without fanati- 
cism, masonry without gallimatia, and religion 
_ without cant. A copious extract will be given 
| mext week. | 
We have received the first number of the 
“ Masonic Miscellany and Ladies’ Literary 
Magazine,” published at Lexington, Ken. by 
William G. Hunt, Esq. About half of its con- 
tents consists of original masonic essays; the 
remainder is a collection of light articles, se- 
lected chiefly with reference to the taste of 
female readers. The whole forms a pleasing 
miscellany, which deserves encouragement, 
and we should hope that the labours of the 
tor may not pass off unrewarded. - It is some- 
what melancholy to remark, however, that 
many similar attempts have been made, “both 
in this country and ion Eurepe, which have not 
been attended with success corresponding to 
their merits. The London Freemason’s Maga- 
zine, begun on much the same plan as Mr. 
Hunt's, in 1793, was, in less than two years, 
obliged to take the name of Scientific Maga- 
zine, under which it lingered for a year longer 
and died. Another attempt was made in Lon- 
. don a few years after with no better suceess. 
~*_ A Masonic Magazine was published at Philadel- 
.phia afew years ago; its typographical ap- 
_ - pearance was neat and elegant ; it was also 
decorated with graphic embellishments, ex- 
ecuted in the best manner that the state of the 
arts at that time admittcd ; and it was edited by 
a gentleman of refined literary taste and ex- 
tensive acquirements ; but its existence, we 
believe, did not exceed one year. A Masonic 
Anthology was proposed in Boston a few years 
ago by the late John Lathrop, jr. Esq. a gen- 
tleman whose education and mental accomplish- 
ments peculiarly qualified him for such an em- 
ployment ; but two numbers only were pub- 
lished. Several other similar «tempts have, 
in like manner, failed,—entailing upon their 
projectors the curse of debt and poverty. ~ 
It becomes us to speak of our own atterppt 
in this way as of one of the humblest and per- 
haps the least meritorious*of all. The New- 
Engiand Galaxy undeniably owes its’ first es- 
tablishment to the spirited and good-natured 
exertions of the masonic fraternity ; and, as 
the present editor had no control oyer the 
masonic department, he may -be permitted to 
say, without incurring the imputation of vanity, 
that the literary character of the articles in 
that department was such as would have done 
honour to any paper ; and he is constrained to 
confess that the paper at that period (the first 
six months of its publication) was more deserv- 
ing of support than it has ever been since. 
¥et, it is no less true that the patronage it re- 
ceived was entirely inadequate to its support, 
and it was found necessary in order to secure 
ite existence to take from its title the words. 
“ Masonic Magazine”—an act which has add- 
ed at least four hundred names to the list of 
subscribers. 
‘These remarks are not made to appal the 
Spirit of any, who may be about to embark on 
a similar enterprise ; but to caution them 
against the indulgence of imméderate expecta- 


{ labours. The. work which hes been thé cause 
of them, we sincerely hope, may be more fortu- 
nate-than any of its predecessors. 
calculated to enlighten, instruct and amuse its 
readers ; and if it can obtain an honorable and 
competent support, the circumstance will re- 
dound very much to the tasie, intelligence and 
refinement of the people of the western states. 


office of the Galaxy, and forwarded to the 
editor without delay. 
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REV. MR. GLENDY’s PRAYER. — 


In several of the southern papers we have 
noticed a singular production, said to be a 
prayer, delivered by the Rev. Mr. Glendy at 
Baltimore, on the 4th of July. Mr. Binns, 
editor of the Democratic Press, says “ it is one 
of those pious, eloquent and patriotic displays 
of pulpit oratory, which equally commands 
the attention and admiration of good christians 
and good citizens ;” and Mr. Noah, of the 
Advocate, speaks of it as “ the honest; eloquent, 
and patriotic panegyric on our country deliver- 
ed by Mr. Glendy.” The following passages 
make a part of this “ prayer.” 

“ Wonder working God! We adore and 
admire thine over-ruling Providence ; when 
lowly petitions, and strong. remonstrances, and 
solemn vows of fealty, on the part of American 
Colonists, were spurned by a British parliament, 
pretending to legislate for this great continent, 
that then, congress, Heaven directed, after 
mature discussion and energetic debate, pro- 
claimed with pobdle daring that the United 
Coionies were, “ and of right ought to be, 
free, severeign, and Independent States.” 

“ We thank God, for the mild and equal 
government of this great, and growing repub- 
lic. We biess the Lord our God, for the hap- 
py and glorious written Constitution of this 
widely extended realm, which, while it sets due 
bounds to the powers and privileges of the Ex- 
ecutive Department, guarranteed to the low- 
liest citizen, his just and equal rights.” 

* We have unshaken confidence, Great God, 
“ that thou canst bring light out of darkness, 
and order out of confusion ;”” “ that thou canst 
make the wrath of man to praise thee; and 
restrain the remainder of wrath ;” for when a 
formidable host of foes overspread the plains, 
and possessed the cities of this beloved land ; 
when the engines of destruction were prepared 
for its ruin; when vengeance and rage had 
lighted up their torches, and the enemy Xhirsted 
for conquest and for plunder ; even then, Gra- 
cious God, under thy controlling inflyence, 
congress elected General Gegrge Washington, 
commander in chief of the -Americaa grmies. 
O righteous God !—what an awful test of pa- 
triotism and valor! Then lay his earthly all 
at stake; his fee-simple estate and precious 
life; his honor, superior to both; his country 
dezrer than al.” 

“ We bless God that he, the conqueror of 
heroes, conquered by delay.” ~ : 

* Benevolent Father, we most cordially re- 
vere the memory of those illustrious patriots, 
who died nobly in asserting the freedom and 
establishing the independence of these United 
States. Green grow the turf that covers them ; 
may their slumbering ashes rest in peace, till 
the glorious morning of the resurrection ; when 
the trump of the arch-angel and the voice of 
the Son of God, shall pierce the caveras of the 
tomb, reanimate their sleeping dust, and speak 
them into life--when the great Lord and 
Judge of ail shall pronounce the heavenly 
benediction in their behalf, saying, “ well done 
good and faitiful servants, enter ye into the joys 
of your Lord.” 


We do not remember ever to have heard a 
ptayer, in which the person offering it was so 
remarkably easy and familiar with his Maker. 
No objection, perlaps, can lie against the 
passages above quoted on the score of patriot- 
ism—they would have sounded well in a caucus 
harangue, or ean oration ; they might even be 
tolerated in a sermon, coming from an uneduca- 
ted methodist canter; but such - dogmatical 
language thrown into declarative sentences, 
when all should be humble, grateful, and de- 
vout, is a species of bold and high-minded 
mockery, which no man with a spark of devo- 
tion in his mind could utter, and which no man 
in the praying mood could hear without aver- 
sion. A composition better calculated to de- 
stroy all sense of reverence for, and reliance 
on, the Supreme Being, and to engender a 
spirit of boasting and self-conceit—sentiments 
not generally supposed proper to bz indulged 
by feeble man in his addresses to Omnipotence 
—could not well have been conceived. 

Judging from the style and tone of sentiment 
which characterize this prayer, we should im- 
agine that the reverend author had ‘been 
studying a work entitled “Scotch Eloqyence 
displayed,” which contains many extracts from 
sermons and prayers of the Scotch diyines, 
that are of the same character. We give be- 
low a few specimens, to which Messrs. Binns 
and Noah will undoubtedly apply a portion of 
their panegyric and admiration. 

By Mr. J. Kirkton. “O Lord, restore ou 
banished ‘king! Lord, ———— banished 





— of receiving fame or money from their 
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seek , it is king Christ, that has been a stfanger . 
these many years in poor Scotland.” 


for if thou give us not grace, we shall not give 
thee glory ; and who will win by that, Lord %” 
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By Mr. Houston. “Lord, give us grace ; 


- By the same after the baptism of a child. “ Lord, 
bless and preserve this young calf, that he may 
grow an ox, to draw in Christ’s plough.” 

By Mr. Best. *O Lord, confound that map 
of sin, that child of perdition, that Antichrist, 
the pope of Rome; thou must confound him, 
thou shalt confound him, good Lord; 1 will 
have you confound him.” 

By the- moderator of a Presbytery at Fife. 
“O Lord, lay aside thy mediatorial office, and 
come down and see what we are deing to-day.” 
By Mr. J. Webster. ‘+ Out of the boundless, 
bankless, brimless, bottomless, shoreless ocean 
of thy goodness, we. are daily foddered, filled, 
feasted, fatted,” &c. &c. 


REMARKABLE THINGS. 

Te Cenvinet.of Wednesday says there ex- 
ists a probability, and strong hopes that the 
Austrians and Russians will interfere in the af- 
fairs between the Turks and the Greeks. Now, 
being but young and inexperienced in political 
affairs, we should like to be informed what 
right the Austrians and Russians have to inter- 
fere in the concerns of their neighbors in 
Turkey, and why any of their legitimate slaves 
in America should hope that such an interfer- 
ence will take place. 

Tue Hoty Auiance has obtained a most able 
auxiliary in its righteous cause, whose worthy 
labours appear in the columns of the Newbury- 
port Herald. Whether he is one of the re- 
nowned silver greys who has volunteered in the 
noble and glorious undertaking, or whether he 
is a missionary sent over by the magnanimous 
Alexander and that great patron of literature, 
Francis,—is not yet known ; but he certainly 
labours in his profession with all the industry 
and zeal of a hireling who works by the job, 
and looks forward to the recompense of re- 
ward. 
Aw Atticator, 22 inches long, was discover- 
ed a few days since in Andover, travelling with 
all convenient speed towards the Theological 
Institution. Where the animal could have 
originated, where he was going, what were 
his objects, and what has been his fate, are 
among the secret mysteries which our An- 
doverian neighbours think it best not to explain 
tothe world at large. . 
Amusements. Boston at this moment, is un- 
commonly barren of public amusements. Kean 
has gone to England. Kemble, his determin- 
ed rival, is somewhere in the country, playing 
in “ astute style.” The rope-dancers and jug- 
glers have cleared out. The learned goat has 
refused to play to thin houses, and left exhibi- 
tion hallinarage. ‘The only public diversion 
which has occurred this week, was a walk for 
a wager, by agentleman, who started from Es- 
sex Street, and passed through Rainsford’s 
Lane, Beach and Newbury Streets; his antag- 
onist started two rods behind him, and followed 
very closely upon his heels, to the great amuse- 
ment of lots of spectators, and, it is said, gained 
his point. 








Communicated for the Galaxy. 

Works 1s THE Press—to appear seasonably 
for a critical review of each of them in the 
next North-American. 

I. “ The Craniology of Blue-hill, or Gall’s 
theory of the human head applied to mountains 
and mole-hills. To which is added, true rea- 
sons why Mother Brook (so called) deserts 
Charles River at right angles and never returns. 
By Eve Earthborn.” 

[Phe review of this work will consist of an eloquent 
essav upon the tapping-of cider—a subject necessarily 
brought into view by'She orchards about Blue-Hill.] 

Il. “ View of the’ sifting of three kingdoms 
to procure precious.seed. With an Appendix 
concerning the joy of gathering sheaves, and 
the right of gleaning as stated in the civil law.” 

[The chief topic, in the review of this ancnymous 
pamphiet, is “ Brown’s new Patent improved Win- 
nowing Machine forclearing grain” —with a digression 
upon the policy of patent laws. N. B. No such thing 
in the civil law } 

Ill. “ Nahum and Samuel—an Anthem for 
Fast Day. By one of the editors of the Bridg- 
water collection. Motto, “ Alas! my brother.” 
Boston, pp. 27. 

{It is not very obvious hew the reviewer finds it 
pertinent to discuss the comparative progress of ath- 
letic sports in Media, Wallachis and Massachusetts 
Bay, together with the change of orthography ia proper 
names, and the law of misnomer, under this article— 
but it will be able and learned. ] 

IV. “ The Independent Council. A Poem 
ae books. By Jasper Gore, A. B.” pp. 
1 " : - 

A eul upon the earl of 
ont part of thie review] — —— 

V. “ Reports of cases argued and determin- 
ed in the Circuit Court of Common Pleas for 
the Southern Circuit, from August term 1812 
in Plymouth, to June term 1821 in Taunton. 


versity Press, pp. 547. 

[The notice of this work will be confined to a rep- 
rehension of the learned reporter for occupying so 
many pages with a dialogue between the Court and 
the County Attorney in Norfolk respecting the legali- 


by sham demurrer—inoluding a fall and explicit preof, 
supported by references to the civil law, that the 





king! Donot mistake my meaning, Lord! It is 
nothing James whom thou batt rejected, that we 


Court were wrong 
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Society.” 


By a member of Duke’s County Bar.” Uni- 


ty of removing an indictment into the Sapreme Court 
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ectual preventive of . 
during the process of . 
hatchelling. By a member of the Agricultwral 
pp- 378. Boston. ashes: 


[This treatise leads the reviewer into a 


ir coufidence in the Pow £3 
VI. -6:The most — 


discussion 


ef the inhumanity of punishing arson by death —hemp 


leading him to think of banging, and also of the burs.- 
ing of the ropewalks. |. eee. 
VII. * Sketch of the life of Anrye Cunncr, 
LL. D. late Moderator of the Council of Re- 
vision. By a member of that board.” New- 
buryport, pp. 302. Priuted for the benefit of 
Suffolk Bar. 

[‘The effect of fictitious writings upon the taste for 
Greek literature, and the loss of respect and infneace 
hy insincerity and intrigue, are the kindred topics, to 
the discussion of which the reviewer will prefix the 
foregoing title-page. (K97 This book is thought by 
some to be an allegory. It is, however, extremely 
obscure, saying one thing and meaning another, or 
meauing ucthiug, like some great mea of this evi! 
eneration. 

Vill. * History of Jurisprudence in the Old 
Colony, with free remarks upon the law. of 
churches and the trout fishery in Sandwich. 
By D. Lednew, Esq.” 

[This book gives the reviewer a fair cpportunity to 
vamp up old Christmas sermons, and to hold forth 
again upon the third article of the bill of rights.] 

IX. “ Essex in a Pet. A melo-drama in 
three acts. By No Office Hunter.” Salem, 
pp- 81. duodecimo. Motto, * Equal distribu- 
tion of honours, offices and emolaments.”— 
Lucian. 

[The imprint leads toa slight notidt of witchcraft— 
and the titte-page and contents to a historical state- 
ment of the superiosity of the legal acquirements of 
professional men “ in a certain county northward of 
our metropolis”— particularly their singular felicity in 
having an tatuilire knowledge of the * commoa law 
of Massachusetta,” as distinguished from the common 
law of England. ] 

N. B. There will be some allusions to the xear 
1814, which we shall not relish. We think the Ex- 
ecutive should wot bear the whole censure wien 
* things go wrong.” 

X. “ Plaster of Tp 
father and 
: 1008. 


[Vhie fragment zives an opening for maintaining the 
docirine that moral impossibility of performance is « 
incral (and probab'y would be now held a legal) ex- 
cu-e for breach of engagements.) 

XI. “ Essay on the Law of Replevin. By 4 
member of the Providence Bar.” 6 vols. Crans_ 
ton, pp. 1890. : 

[The merits of the Year Books and the newspaper 
war in Rhode Island on the subject of Massachu-eits 
laws are to be touched with a master’s hand. The 
Supreme Court of New-York and Lord Redesdale are 
to be reduced to their proper level, and shown to be 
exactly unlike Blue Hill—i.e. the nearet you ap- 
proach thei, the less they appear.) 


ris. By the son of his 
his uncle’s nephew.” Groton, pp. 


SPEECH OF MR. PHILLIPS, 
AT THE LAST ANNUAL DINNER OF THE LONDON 
ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Mr. Phillips having been called upon by the 
royal chairman, the duke of Sussex, rose amidst 
general cheering. He felt, he said, after the 
call which had been so unexpectedly, and in- 
deed, unnecessarily made on him, that it was 
quite impossible not to say a few words in o- 
bedience to it. “ The call, however,” contin- 
ed Mr. Phillips, “ has been most unnecessary, 
for it is impossible, in my mind, to add any thing 
to the lucid statements of the royal personage 
who fills the chair—statements most eloquently 
made and powerfully aided, if aid they wanted, 
by the influence of his example. However, 
sir, on such a subject, silence would be almost 
criminal. It is utterly impossible to peruse 
the records of this noble institution, without 
being filled with admiration at its benevolence. 
To shelter those who are without a home—to 
cherish those who are without a parent—to 
protect the innocence which can have known 


‘| no crime—to rescue misfortune from the temp- 


tations which surround it—to subsiitute edu- 
cation fer ignorance, morality for vice,- and 
religion for intidelity—these are its objects, and 
they are objects of which every creed and 
every party and every “human form that 
wears a heart” must unite in the admiration.— 
Its positive advantages are too obvious to be 
overlooked, and yet perhaps they arc ot man- 
ifested so clearly in the benctits conferred as in 
the evils which it may have been the instrument 
of‘averting.—The statement made by your 
worthy sheriff early this evening has but too 
much truth in it. Let any one reflect, who has 
traversed the streets of this immense metropolis, 
how many he has met even in his daily progress, 
who seem to have been apprenticed from their 
very inéancy to crime—the peach-down of in- 
nocence scarcely faded from their cheeks, the 
mysteries of crime familiar to their memories! — 
Unfortunate wretches, ‘whom the very cradle 
seems to have heaved in a frightful and almost 
miraculous maturity of vice! And yet perhaps, 
though now the heirs of shame, the foundlings 
of the scaffold, they might have crowned man- 
hood’s virtue with the reverence of age, had 
they been taught to lisp even religion’s alpha- 
bet. But, alas! their heads were pillowed on 
aparent’s grave, and there was no light to 
guide them in the desert of their orphanage! 
Let any man refléctdén his hours of relaxation, 
how mirth has been clouded, and amusement 
overcast, by the melancholy spectacles he has 
been compeiled to witness! How the shadow 
of what once was - health and youth and love- 
liness, has flitted athwart him, like a spectre 
risen from the tomb of virtue! How his spirit - 
has been bowed dov.n—how his heart has been 
afflicted, as he saw before him the gaudy ruin 
of life’s noblest ornament, woman; in purity 
the world’s paragon : in her depravity its shame 
and degradation—the bane or the blessing of 
civilized society—the charm of man’s existence, 
* —— — — 2 either 
an angel or a t- that 
less outcast, if. her infancy had Rbk gant 
might have been the centre of her 
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call around. it—-the lover’s happiness, the in- 





fant’s guide—the living temple of chastity and 
beauty—the fairest, the purest, and the love- 
liest, in which vestal spirits nursed the fame 
of Heaven. Such are the blessings this charity 
may confer—such are the calamities it may be 
+he instrument of averting. Many a breaking 
heart. will bless it upon earth—many a soul 
redeemed will hallow it hereafter ; the wounded 
soldier will think upon his orphan and bless it 
ere he dies—and the last tear which dims the 
eye of virtuous mis’ rtune, will be illumined 
and exhaled by tue ray of its consolation. 
Happy are they to whom fortune gives this 
luxury of benevolence !—happy and proud} and 
glorious is the country, in which inclination 
thus anticipates ability ; in which the merchants 
have been said to be princes, and in which we 
see to night that the princes, arvi.! the pagean- 
tries of rank, require no monitor to remind them 
of bumanity. 

This in-my mind is.the peculiar glory of our 
country; and if I wished’ tomerrow to display 
her to the foreigner, I would not turn him to 
her crowded harbors, to her garden landscape, 
to her proud metropolis, to her countless marts 
of opulence and commerce. I would not un- 
furi for him her trophied flag, or unroll even 
the immortal charters of our liberties. No: 
but I would lead him to institutions such as this ; 
I would show him the monarch’s brother, en- 
listing the people in the service of philanthropy. 
i would show him her missionaries at the tropic 
and the pole: her Samaritan benevolence, 
pouring its oil upon the wounds of the sufferer ; 
her hereditary Howards, her Buxtons, and her 
Frys, holding their fortunes, but as the trustees 
of misery ; her sun-like charity that knows no 
horizon ; that centering here expands over the 
world, wherever there is want to to be relieved, 
or injury to be redressed, or sorrow to be 
comforted ; now depopulating the pirate’s dun- 
geon; now unfettering the distant African. 
Conquering with victory herself a captive, a 
willing captive ia the triumph of humanity. 
This is her evlogium, far brighter than am- 
bition’s crown, far more lasting than conquest’s | 
acquisitions ; these are the deeds of genuine, 
pecwanent, indisputable glory. This is the 
piliar‘of her imperishable fame which shall rise 
to Heaven from its island’s base, triumphant and 
eternal, when empire’s monuments are in dust 
argund them. Go onghen, first of nations, in 
the van of charity. The flowers of earth and 
splendors of eternity shall bloom and beam 
around you in your progress! and for you, her 
champions in this trophied enterprize, your 
country will honor you; your hearts will thank 
you ; when you approach your homes, you will 
be welcomed there by the spirits of the home- 
less, to whom you have given shelter; when 
you emb-ace your little ones, the orphan’s 
blessing will make their eye its throne, and 
smile upon you the light of its retribution ; and 
if hereafter “the hour of adverse vicissitude 
should arise,” if that home should be desolate, 
and those dear ones parentless, many a spirit 
will put up its prayer, that the universal Father 
wnay look upon their orphanage and soothe and 
shield it with the grace of his protection.” 

Mr. Philips was heard throughout with the 
most pro‘vund silence ; and when he had con- 
cluded, the cheering coatinued for a consider- 
able time. 





TWO EMPERORS CONTRASTED. 


el Thousand Years separate the one from the 
other. . 


Crantemacyxe, King of France and Emperor 
of the West, reigned from 768 to 810, the year 
of his death. 

Several boys had their education at the great 
school ia Paris, by particular warrant trom 
Charlemagne. ‘This prince, returning to 
France after a long absencé, ordered those 
childcen to be brought to him, to produce 
und verse compositions. It appeared that the 
performances of those of a middling and®bscu.e 
class greatly excelled those of higher birth ; on 
which that wise Prince, separating the diligent 
trom the remiss, and causing the former to be 
placed at bis right hand, thas addressed them— 

* Beloved children, as you have sedulously 
applied yourselves to answer the end of my 
putting you to school, aad have’ made pro- 
ficiency in such studies as will be useful to you 
in the course of your life, you may be assured 
of my favor and good-will. Go on, exert your 
genius, carry your improvements to the high- 

t pitch, and I will ever have a value for you, 
and reward you with Bishopricks and. Abbeys.” 

‘Then, turning to the left, with a stern coun- 
tenance and contemptuous accent, he said, 

“ And as for you, idlers of a noble blood, un- 
worthy children of the most eminent families 
in my kingdom, male lillies, delicate puppets, 
taken up with beautifying yourselves, use 
titles and lands will fall to your share ; you, 
forsooth, have made no account of my orders, 
but, instead of walking in the path to true 
honor, ‘and minding your studies, you have 
given yourselves up to play and idleness. l de- 
clare, however, upon my honor, that all ypur 
nobility and girlis ty faces, and fine clothes, 
are of no weight with me; and depend ‘upon it, 
unless you tura over anew leaf, and by unweari- 
ed diligence recover your lost time, you are 
never to expect any thing from Charles.” 

Francis Il. Emperor of Austria, began to 
reign in 1792, and is still living, 1821. - 

On his arrival at Laybach, Francis was wait- 
edoa by the Professors of the Lyceum or 
College of that town ; but instead of commend- 
mg their advancement in literature, or observ- 
ing upon the happy influence which the pro- 

motion and extension of leagning must exercise 
- “pon the well being of society, this enlightened 
monarch referred them to “ the times that are 
gone” for examples to regulate their conduct. 
ide cautions them against embracing any ideas 

























































































e | Sicily bad been announced in a royal decree. 





that bear the mark of névelty, and thaf are not 
sanctioned by the venerable rust of antiquity. 
“ Stick to what is.old,” says this wise Emperor; 
“ whatever is old is good, so our ancestors 
found it, and why should not we.” He further 
assured them that.with learning they had no 
concern whatever; for, exclaimed this monarch, 
“ J want not learned men, I only want good sub- 
jects.” In fine, he concluded his address to 
these instructers of youth, and told them if he 
found any one of them presuming to entertain a 
novel opinion, he should certainly send him 
packing.—Georgia “ News.” 


— — 





EUROPE. 

The principal articles of interest from Ev- 
rope by the last papers will be found in the fol- 
lowing summary notices. 

Mr. Canning has written a letter to Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, requesting an explanation of a pas- 
sage which the latter addressed to the chair- 
man of a dinner of parliamentary reformers. 
The baronet has disclaimed all intention of 
making any offensive personal allusion, and Mr. 
Canning has declared himself satisfied. The 
following is the sentence alluded to. 

“Gentlemen, that Mr. Canning - mentioa 
him as the champion of the party—a part for 
the whole—should defend, tothe uttermost, a 
system, by the hocus pocus tricks of which he 
and his family get so much public money, can 
cause neither me, nor any man, surprise or 
anger : 

For, ‘tis their duty, all the learned think, 

To espouse that cause by which they eat and drink.” 

A decrepit old man, so deformed from his 
birth as to be unable either to dress or-undress 
himself, having neither hands nor feet, was ia- 
cicted for bigamy. The appearance of the 
prisoner’s first wife excited much merriment in 
court. She was attired in the costume of the 
last century, and was at least 80 years of age. 
The second wife was 70. The jury brought 
in a verdict of guilty, but recommended the 
prisoner to mercy on account of his great age 
and infirmity. He was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment in the house of cor- 
rection. 

By the census which is now taking in England 
it appears that most of the principal towns have 
@:creased fh population since the last census, 
some h, others a quarter, a third, and 
Brighfon more than one half—the population 
amounting to 24,429, and the increase, since 
1811, being 12,417. Cambridge, 14013, in- 
crease 3729; Manchester 108,016, increase 
28,557, &c. ; 

Prince Ypsilanti, whose plan was to pass the 
Danube, has met with some obstacles. His 
supplies had been stopped at the frontiers of 
Russia. His partisans had sent iim by sea 40 
pieces of cannon. He appears not to he dis- 
comfitted. When the declaration of the Rus- 
sian Consul, published at Jussy- on 
his Sovereign, and which produced an effect in 
Moldavia, arrived at his head quarters, he or- 
dered it to be read to his soldiers.—He after- 
wards addressed his army, in ‘which he said 
none of the Sovereigns would dare to march 
against them. But supposing that possible, he 
was certain that no soldier present would sur- 
vive the disgrace of his country. “If there 
are such” continued he, “ let them pass to the 
left. The whole army passed to the right, 
shouting “ Death rather than such an outrage.” 

In France, it is said, all political interest is 
absorded in the discussions of the chambers. 
The language used at these deBates is irrita- 
ting, often personally offensive and altogether 
unworthy of-a legislative or deliberative as- 
sembly. 

Spain appears to be full of commotion with. 
her guerilla parties, monks and friars. ‘The sit- 
tings of the Cortes continued. 

A Council of State for governing Naples and 


The former is composed of 30 and the latter 
18 individuals. ‘The members to be nominated 
by the King. Sicily is to be administered sep- 
arately by a Lieutenant of the King aad a 
Council of State. 3 

‘The poor Carbonari continue to be packed 
off like merchandise, to different countries. 

The King of Naples has ordered the Span- 
ish squadron in the bay of Naples to depart im- 
mediately, and prohibited them in future from 
coming to any ports of the kingdom. 

The Priests of Spain, in droves, poor devils, 
are leaving their country. Many arrive in 
France—They are miserable eznigrants let 
them go where they will, ; 

The King of Sweden and Norway appears 
to have some trouble with a part of his sub- 
jects respecting the constitution of those coun- 
tries. 

A Brussels article dated 14th June says the 
news from Turkey is extremely contradictory. 
Some accounts affirm that Ypsilanti had crossed 
the Danube with 40,000 men, while others af- 
firm that he is still near Tiryowist. 

Intelligence reached Jassy on the 16th of 
May, that the Seraskier of Ibrailow had on the 
13th unexpectedly arrived at Galaez, where he 
attacked the Greeks by land and water, and to- 
tally defeated them. The Seraskier Jaseaf 
Pacha had 6000 men and 17 gun-boats ; and the 
Greeks were all cut to pieces; only one left. 
Monrassy escaped and brought the news to Jas- 
sy. The Seraskier is entrenching himself on 
the Danube, where he expects the Pacha of 
Silistria with a corps of 15,000 Turks and 8000 
Tartars. é. 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 

_ The U. S. ship Columbus, Commodore Bain- 
bridge, and brig Spark, Capt. Elton, arrived in 
this port on Sunday last, 46 days from Gibral- 
ter. 
Tae Maasre Starve or Wasnixctos, carved 
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Rev. Da. Srainc of New-York, has Coss 
elected president of Dartmouth College in 
place of the Rev. Dr. Dana, resigned. . 
Tue wew Court or Connon Press in Masse- 
chusetts is now organized. Hon. A. Ward, of 
Boston, Chief Justice ; Solomon Strong, of 
Westminster, John M, Williams, of Taunton, 
and Samuel Howe, of Northampton, Justices, 
Depication. A Roman Catholic church has 
been lately erected at New-Bedford, by the 
exertions of thc Rev. Father Larrissey, which 
is to be dedicated by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Cheverus on Sunday next. 

The Salem Register says, “It is expected 
the Catholic Church, lately erected in this 
town, will shortly be dedicated. It is a neat 
building, of convenient size, and very pleasant- 
ly situated.” . 
Liverty To THe Stave. A megto woman be- 
longing to R. Pointeur, Maryland, béing inform- 
ed that she was sold to the negro-buyers, cut 
the throat of her child, and afterwards her 
own. 

Innumamry. A man by the name of Miller 
was lately drowned in the North river while 
attempting to swim across it. He had offered 
the toll-gatherer one cent,—all the money he 
had,—for permission to pass the bridge, but 
the. toll being two cents, the offer was rejected, 
and the life of a man thus sacrificed for one 
cent. - 

Muroer. An infant child was killed at Phila- 
delphia last week by taking laudanum. Dur- 
ing the absence of its parents, a black girl, 
aged’ 4 years, put a quantity of laudanum into 
the bottle from which the child was usually fed. 
The girl confessed her guilt and was committed 
for trial. — 
Mrsrenious. A New-London paper states, 
that a person came to that city last week, hav- 
ing the apparel of a man, but who, from a va- 
riety of circumstances was supposed to be a 
woman. She was about 19 years of age, with 
delicate features. Her manner indicated good 
breeding. She stated that her purpose was to 
go to sea, but finding no vessels but whalemen 
fitting out, she determined to try her fortune 
at New-York, and engaged a passage ina 
smack.:- She has not since been heard of. She 
persisted in declaring herself to be a man. 








North: Caroling; has arrived in the Colambas.| 








The Boston. Debating Society. - 
{LL meet at the Hall in Bedford Street on 

THIS, EVENING, Friday, at Eight o’clock. 
Debate to be continued on the Question—“ Ought 
theatrical amusements to be encouraged ?” 


Ravens Duck and Linen Sheeting. 
EWIS C. MANSON has for sale at 49, Cornhill, 
1 bale RAVENS DUCK; — 
1 do. LINEN SHEETING; 
2 Cases dark and ‘ight PRINTS ; 
do. Cassimere SHAWLS; 
do. middling and low priced Linzgms ; 
do, -British Saintines and Saerixes ; 
do. Silk and Gingham UMBRELLAS ; 
do. AMERICAN CALICOES ; 
Black silk and tabby Velvets ; 
Linen Cambrics ; — he 
Black Sinchaws, Sarenetts, end Levantine Silks ; 
Cambric Muslins and Cotton Cambrics ; 
Ribbons, Hose, and Gloves. 
“ALSO, CN HAND, 
A complete aseortment of suc & stack BROAD- 
CLOTHS ; do. CASSIMERES and SATINETTS ; 
American Shirtings and Sheetings ; Checks: and 
Stripes ; Flannels and Bed tickings; Siriped Jeans 
and Seersuckére. The above articles will be sold at 
wholesale or retail on as reasonable terms as at any 
other store in town... : 
N. B. Constantly on hand for sale MOURN- 
ING ARTICLES of the best kind, and at fair prices. 
Julv 27 ; ‘ 


Boots and Shoes at No. 68 Cornhill. 
. subscriber informa his custowers and the pub- 
lic in general, that he hes removed his business 
to No. 63 Cornhill, where he will continue to serve 
them in his lineas usual. The present arrangement of 
connecting his stock with his Son, in the gentlemen's 
line, has made his assortment as complete as can be 
foond at any other etore in Boston. Fie intends to 
keep an aseortment of gentlemen’s BOOTS, SHOES, 
PUMPS, and SLIPPERS, of every quality and price, 
in order to acco:nmodate all customers who may be in 
want of any articles in his line. He will sel) Welling- 
ton Boots from $3 50 to $5 50—Gentlemen’s fine 
Shoes from $1 75 to $2 50—do. Pumps from $1 25 to 
$2—Slippers from 75 cents to $1 25. * 
The above work at the prices named will be as low, 
according to the qualities, as can be hought at an 
other store in town. Measures taken und Boots be 
Shoes made at the shortest notice, and in a style and 
quality that shall not be excelled by any other Facto- 
ry in America. Every attention ehall be paid to the 
business that can render his services acceptable to 
those that may please to favor him with their custom. 
WM. CHADWICK, Agent. 
- N. B.—Boots, Shoes, and Pumps, manufactured to 
sell at wholesale, on reasonable terms, for cath or ap- 
proved credit. July 27. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. é 
 Philo-Pope” and * (¢~,” in reply to * Anti- 
Pope,” are received. One of them is in type and 
shall appear next week. 


“% Ruth,” ** A. S. G.” and several others shall be at- 
tended to. 








Marriages. 

In this town, Mr. John Dugan to Miss Eliza Ward ; 
Z. G. Whitman, Eeq. to Miss Maria Abrahams, both 
of Boston; Mr. Samuel Choate to Mrs. Urenea Leeds ; 
AMr. Jonn Davis to Miss Joanna Scull. 


__ Deaths. 

In this town, Charlotte Bense, daughter of Mr. G. 
8. Bense, aged 20 months; Levi, youngest child of 
Mr. Levi Bliss, aged 19 months ; Frederick S. Green- 
wood, aged 16, eon of the late John Greenwood, Esq. 
of London ; on board ship Houqua, John Smith, sea- 
—* ; Mr. Matthew Feury, a native of Ireland, aged 








In Cambridge, Mr. Charles Frothingham, aged 60. 

In Salem, Mre. Mary Goodale, aged 69. 

In Beverly, suddenly, Capt. William Obear, aged 
45 ; Mra. Woodberry, aged 72. 

In Gloucester, Miss Lucy Forbee Coffin, aged 43. 

lu Hingham, Capt. Thomas Harding, aged 47. 

In Needham, Mr. Richard Hunting, aged 38. His 
death was occasioned by a loaded waggon passing over 
his thighs. 

In Dover, Mass. Mr. Charles Fisher, aged 31. 

In Lexington, Mrs. Anna, wife of Mr, Thomas 
Winship, aged 55. 

In Abington, Francis, a man of color, aged about 
90, He was a waiter to Major General Lincoln dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, and a faithful servant to 
him ufterwards. 

_In Bath, Me. Mre. Elizabeth, consort of the late 
Capt. Jacoh Mcianiel, formerly of Roxbury. 

Drowned in Monson, by falling into a well, a child 

of Mr. Cyrus Cross, aged 18 months. Its mother left 


a aod brought up the child, but too late to save 
its life. 
in Washington City, Benjamin Moore . aged 63. 
In New-Orleans, Mr. Thomas M. Gormneayavolent 
son of Mr. Win. Greenough of Lunenburg, aged 25., 


In New Orleans, Capt. Moses Bond, of ship Caro- 
line of Boston. 


— 
WANTED, at the Galaxy Office, 
an APPRENTICE. One whose parents live in 
town would be preferred. None need apply but such 
as can learn with promptness the residences of sub- 
scribets, asa part of his business will be to distribute 
papers. July 27. 


THE CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE. 
J published by WELLS & LILLY, No. 97, 
Conart-street. @ 

The CHRISTIAN DISCIPLE AND THEOLOGI- 

CAL REVIEW, for May and June, 1821. 
: CONTEST?. 

Memoir of the Rev. Robert Walker ; Hecder's Let- 
ters ; Ou Revivals of Religion ; Sunday and Sunday 
Schools ; Examination of Dr. Miller's Remarks upon 
Dr. Watts's opinion. 

Miscellaneous Collections.—Pulpit Eloquence ; From 
Bishop Watson ; Dr. East Ap , 

Review.— Art 5.—The Duties of Christians towards 
Deists ; a Sermon, preached at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Parliament Court, Artillery Lane, Bishopegate street, 
on Sunday, October 24, 1819, on occasion of the re- 
cent Prosecution of Mr. Ca for the Re-publica- 
tion of Paine’s Age of Reason. By W. J. Fox. 

Art. 6.—The Judgment, a Vision. By the author 
of Percy's Masque. 

Art. 7—The meee Sere 

Fatelligence.—Esangelica issionary Society in 
Massachusetts; Liberal Donation to do ; Constitation 
of the Publishing Fund, &c. ; —— —2 So- 

ly 27. 








DANCING. 


M'88 TURSER'S Second Quarter, for the in- 
struction of Masters and Misses in the accom- 
plishment of Dancing, commenced on Thursday 





by the celebrated artist Canova for the state of 


| Campbell—and a Duet on two Bugles by Mr. Camp- 


her infant of four weeks old, and went into the well! 





































































REMOVAL. 
EDIDIAH BARKER iuforms his customers and 
the public, thathe has removed from No. 37, to 
No. 20, Newbury-Street, where they can be supplied 
with the best of 
Wellington Boots, at 85, only. . 

Stock and work warranted tobe of the best kind. 
ENGINE and other HOSE, made at the shortest 
notice. All kinds of work connected with his pro- 
fession faithfally and promptly executed. July 27, 


A GRAND CONCERT 
ILL be given THIS EVENING, (Friday, July 
27th,) at the COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, ‘I're- 
mont-street, near the New Court-House aud Stone 
Chapel, by Mr. Pusmptos and his Musical Company, 
on the APOLLINO, consisting of Overtures—Sinfo- 
nies—Marches—Waltzes—Airs, &c. by a Young 
Lady on the Apollino, which will be accompanied 
with the Violin by Mr. Puimrroy—Kent Bugie, 
Trumpet, and French Horn, by Mr. CAMPBELL, the 
celebrated’ Performer from L.ondon—and tl: Kent 
Bugle and French Horn by Master G. F. Hanpven. 
In the course of the performance, Mr. Miss and Vias- 
ter Plympton will sing a variety of popular and fash- 
ionable Songs, Duetts and Chorusses—also Solos, Ob- 
ligato on the French Horn and Kent Bugle by Mr. 





bell and Master George. 

O<p Admittance to the Museom and Concert. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ONLY. 

N. B.—It is but just to remark that the Columbian 
Musenm, with its scientific Musical Performers and 
Amateurs engaged in it, hus becowe the greatest Lyce- 
um of innocent and rational Amusements in America. 


July 27. 

REMOVAL. 
EORGE A. EAMES would inform his friends 
and the public, that he has removed from No. 2 


Boylston Square to No. 4 EXCHANGE STREET, 
where he hus for sale, 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF PLANISHED JAPAN 
AND PLAIN, 





TIN WARE, HARD WARE; 
HOLLOW WARE ; TIN PLATES ; 
SHEET IRON; IRON WIRE; 
MILL GUDGEONS; CART BOXES; 


WINDOW WEIGHTS ; FACTORY MACHINES; 

Winter and Summer Strained OIL, Gret w it 
Cannisters from one to ten gallons each. L Pg 
and LAMP GLASSES, WICKS, &c. &c. July 27. 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, &c. _ 


bgp DRAPER, No. 59, Market-Street, bas 
just received, _ ; 
1 Case 12 qr. WHITE MARSEILLES QUILTS ; 
1 Case STRIPED SILKS ; 
500 Boxes Superior London Sewing Cottons ; 
3 Cases Black and colored Nankin and Canton 
CRAPES ; 
- 1 Case BLACK FRENCH CRAPES; 
2 Cases FANCY PRINTS ; ; 
30 Doz. 5-4 Superfine NECKERCHIEFS ; 
1 Case 4-4 and 6-4 MULL-MULL MUSLINS ; 
3 Cases Meo and Women’s Black and White 
SILK HOSE of superior quality ; 
Case Ladies* BLACK GIPSEY HATS; 
Do. WHITE LEGHORNS ; 
1 Case CONCANS, for Gentlemen’s summer woar ; 
1 Gase Black Double Chain LEVANTINES,; 
Gentlemen's Black & White Silk Half Hose. 
June 29. 4w 


a & good Folks 

I have Jokes to pass on the French Nation 
How Roben Spear did one Year 

Strive to destroy the Nation oe — — 
Then Bonaparte took a start 

With Men. Five hundred 

And into Office got Himeelf 

Though Others might have Blunder’d =—- 
Now Yoe see what has become of. Bony 
Guarded on an Isle 

Now Paris weeping 

And Men of honour sleeping : 
for Creditalithe while - - « - 








Paris 


- Paris 





Afternoon, the 26th inst. at the room over Mr. Cor- 
tons Book Store, No. 47, strect. 
July 27, 
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_ LYRA BOREALIS, _ 
nn 
— “> * For the Gelexy. 
© && MOUTH-WATERING, FAINT-AWAY STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED To LYDIA LANGUISH. 
Let others boast of bliss supreme 
In massy boards cf shining toys— 
’ Pursue ambition’s fleeting dream, 
Or empty fame’s delasive joys ;~- 
For me, I°ll quit the thorny maze 
Of life-exhausting cares,—and fy 
To bask me in the solar blaze, 
The melting beam of beauty’s eye. 
Tis beauty stamps the coward brave, 
And folly goads to highest station ; 
(See idiot’s drown if Hela’s wave, 
And striplings burn to save the nation ;) 
Can beauty heav’nly joys impart, — 
And sorrow of its sting beguile ? 
Grant me, ye gods, the magic art 
To light the glow of beauty’s smile. 
St is the charm of beauty’s sweets 
That fills the eenses with delight ; 
The dazzling tint that emanates 
From syren charms to feast the sight ;— 
Let poets hyblean nectar sip, 
And bigots dive in sulphꝰrous bliss ; 
Grant me, ye gods, the ruby lip, 
“ The lip that quivers for a kiss.” 
Sages renown'd have mock’d disgrace 
To welcome beauty’s magic charms ; 
And bartered fame for dreams of blise, 
Of heav'nly bliss, in beauty’s arms ;— 
The dazaling ray of beauty's noon 
Can coki philosophy entrap ; 
Then grant, ye gods, that mine the hoon 
To vegetate in beauty’s lap. SHERBURN, 


For the New-England Galaxy. 





Ma. Fotror, | 

The following pathetic effusion wae written several 
years since, by an attorney at law, who resided at 
Springfield, Maesachusetts. It is, however, merely ‘‘a 
piece of a thousand others,” (as the Major says) which 


I bave seen in that flourishing town, from the pen of 


‘the same great poet. Were it not to please that dear, 
bewitching, tender-hearted, smooth-faced creature, 
Lydia Languish,” who appears so bloomingly in 
your last paper, I should not have troubled you to in- 
sert it in the Galaxy. Youre, affectionately, 
CONSERVE OF ROSES. 
SENTIMENTAL — Founded on Facet.” 


On Springfield mountains there did dwell, 
A tikely youth, who was known full well 3 
A likely youth, "bout twenty-one, 
Lieutenant Curtis’ only eon ! 


Last Monday morning he did go 

Down in the meadow for to mow, 

He mow’d all round, at length did feel, 
Some poison serpent bite his hell. 


He laid his scythe down on the ground, 
And with his eyes he look'd aroand, 
But not a soul could he descry, 

To carry him home no he shouid die. 


The serpent’s bite began to smart, 

The venom had nearly reach'd his heart ; 
He cried aloud, but no one came 

To help poor Curtis, we was sv lame ° 


At last this youth “ gave up the ghost,” 
And to Abraham's bosom he did post, 
Crying all the way as he went, 

O cruel, cruel, cruel serpent ! 


Now readers all, pray drop a tear, 

For the unhappy youth who slumbers here ; 
From his sad fate a warning take, 

And shuu the poison of a snake ! 





‘For the Galaxy. 
THERE IS A LIGHT. 


There is a light that beams from heaven, 
On life’s short evil day ; 

And cheers the pathway of the juet, 

’ And guides him op his way. 

It is alight that fills the soul 
With joyous, peaceful hope ; 

And that, when gloomy fears arise, 

‘Still bears the spirits up ! 
wouldst thou see this glorious light — 
his light that beams from heaven ? 

Behold, arcund the christian’s head 
it shines—low calm, how even ! 


A 


A. S. G. 
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From the Nationaal Gazette. 


We have seen the new British work on this 
cnuntry, entitled “ Views of Society and Man- 
It is 
understeud to be the production of a Jady who 
visited the-United States about a year or two 
ago, in company with a sister and without ary 

e 


ners in America, by an Englishwoman.” 


stegular companion of the other sex. 
printed, if we mistake not, a. poetical dra 
‘and some other verse among us, but did 


_* swe believe, inspire the American reader with 
@high idea of her qualifications fc- that de- 


- partment of composition. Her prose, in the 
present volume, is far superior to the poetry 
to which we refer, and her kindness for 
America is even beyond what could have been 
expected from the most benignant temper and 
liberal spirit. - , 

She paints every thing couleur de rose ; treats 
of our intellect, morals, manners, education, 
religion, politics, political history and institu- 
tions, scenery, &c., and makes the most favour- 
able report of us onevery topic. This lady is 
the opposite of the Fearons, Howitts, and all 
4th@dlanderovs race of vulgar British travellers, 


: a uch 2 2 2 d fi th 
ee Sis wl aes ofa a 
~ “gad pursuits, as by her amiable and-even en- 

Amiastic feeling towards the United States. 
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| ‘think ‘with some profit, in 
American people must be. pleased with so 


‘| to strangers than those of New-York. 










— Page nick c doanrtiaghens, SARE 
book will be read with interest ; 
this country. 


strong a testimony borne in their favour, al- 
though even the most. self-complecent among 
them cannot fail to deem her representations 
rather too vividly and uniformly encomiastic to 
be strictly. faithful. . 

We annex some extracts from “ The Views,” 
to — 2*— their tenor. The amusing ac- 
count of the fate of the Post Bag in the back 
settlements of New-York, does not appear to 
be meant to disparage the country, and is not, 
we apprehend, liable to the charge of much 
exaggeration. * és 
‘‘ The manners of the women strike me as 
peculiarly marked by sweetness, artlessness, 
and liveliness : there is about them, at least in 
my, eyes, a certain untaught grace, and gaiety 
of the heart, equally removed from the studied 
English coldness and indifference, and the no 
less studied French vivacity and mannerism. 
They enter very early into society, far too 
early, indeed, to be consistent with a becoming 
attention to the cultivation of their minds. 
The society, I mean by this, that which is col- 
lected into large evening assemblies, is almost 
exclusively composed of the unmarried young. 
I ought not te omit a remark not merely on 
the elegance of the dress of these young gay 
creatures, but,what is far better,on its modesty. 
It may be sometimes more shewy and costly 
than is wise or befitting in the daughters of a 
republic, but it never mocks at decency, as 
does that of our English ladies, who truly have 
often put me to the blush for their sex and 
nation,” . 

_ 4 T had been led to expect that the citizens 
of Philadelphia were less practised in courtesy 
Our 
experience does not confirm the remark. We 
have only to bear testimony to their civility. 
There is at first something cold and precise in 
the general air and manner of the people. 
This coldness of exterior, however, wears off 
in a great measure upon further acquaintance, 
and what may still remain you set down to the 
ruling spirit and philanthropic father of the 
city, and respect it accordingly.” 

“The children of the peaceful and be- 
nignant William Penn, have not only inherited 
the fashion of their patriarch’s garments, but 
his simple manners, his active philanthropy, 
his mild forbearance, his pure and persevering 
charity, thinking no evil, taking no praise.” 

‘¢ The Americans are very good talkers, 
and admirable listeners ; understand perfectly 
the exchange of knowledge, for which they 
employ conversation and employ it solely. 
They have a surprising stock of information, 
but this runs little into the precincts of imagina- 
tion ; facts form the ground work of their dis- 
course. ‘They are accustomed to rest their 
opinions on the results of experience, rather 
than on ingenious theories and abstract reason- 
ings; and are always wont to overturn the one, 
by a simple appeal to the other. They have 
much general knowledge, but are best read in 
philosophy, history, political economy, and the 
| general science of government. The world, 
however, is the book which they consider 
most attentively, and they make .a general 
practice of turning over the pages of every 
man’s mind that comes across them ; they do 
this very quietly, and very civilly, and with 
the understanding that you are at perfect liber- 
(todo the same by them. They are entirely 
mauvaise honte. ‘The constant exercise of the 
reasoning powers gives to their character and 
manners a mildness, plainness, and unchanging 
suavity, such as are often remarked in Europe 
in men devoted to the abstract sciences. Won- 
derfully patient and candid in argument, close 
reasoners, acute observers, and original think- 
ers, they understand little play of words, or as 
the French more distinctly express it, badinage. 
This people have nothing of the poet in them, 
nor of the bel esprit. On the other hand, they 
are well informed and liberal philosophers, 
who can give you in an half hour mere solid 
instruction and enlightened views, than you 
could receive from the first corps literaire et 
dramatique of Europe by listening to them for 
awhole evening. {tis said that every man has 


his forte, and so, perhaps, has every nation ; 


that of the American is clearly good sense ; this 
sterling quality is the current coin of the coun- 
try, and it is curious to see how immediately it 
tries the metal of ether minds. In truth, 1 
know no people who sooner make you sensible 
of your own ignoraace.” * * # 

“It was finally answered by an American 
citizen to a European who, looking round him, 
exclaimed—* Yes; this is all well. You have 
all the vulgar and the substantial, but I look in 
vain for the ornamental. Where are your ru- 
ins and your poetry?” “ There are our ruins,” 
replied.the Republican, pointing to a revolu- 
tionary soldier who was turning up the glebe ; 
and then extending his hand over the plain that 
stretched before them, smiling with luxuriant 
farms, and little villas, peeping out from beds 
of trees—=t' there is our * et: 

“ There is something truly sublime in the 
water scenery in America; her lakes, spread- 
ing into inland seas, their vast, deep, and pure 
waters, reflecting hack the azure of heaven, 
untainted with ac ; her rivers, collecting 
the waters of hills and plains interminable, roll- 
ing their massy volumes for thousands of miles, 
now broken into cataracts to which the noblest 
cascades of the old hemisphere are those of 
rivulets, and then sweeping down their broad 
channels to the far-off ocean, the treasures. of 
a world. The lakes and rivers of this conti- 
nent seem to despise all foreign auxiliaries of 
nature or art, and trust to their own unassisted 
majesty to produce effect upon the eye and 
the mind; without alpine mountains or moss- 
grown ruins, they strike the spectator with 
awe. ,Extent, weight, depth—it is by these in- 

















































| character is one of 


post-bag are usually distributed through the 
less populous districts, had often before amused 
‘me. 
‘queer sort of a caravan, bound for some settle- 
‘ment on the southern shore of Lake Erie, ob 
serving with no small surprise, the operations 
of our charioteer ; a paper flung to the right 
‘hand and anon a paper flung to the left, where 
no sight or sound bespoke the presence of 
human beings. 
rious of news ; upon which I was informed, that 
there was a settler in the neighbourhood, who 
ought to have been on the look out, or some of 
his children for him. 
them ready, I throw the paper under a tree ; 
and I warrant you they’ll look sharp enough to 
find it; there always curious of news in these 
wild parts,” and curious enough they seemed, 
for not a cabin did we 
was not flung from the hand of this enlighten- 
er to the wilderness. 
halt at some solitary dwelling, the post-bag 
and its-guardian descended together; when, if 
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grandeur; you stand 


upon belt brink, or nee their bosom, or 
gaze upon theit rolling ta 
aracts, and acknowledge at once their power 
and immensity, and your own insignificance and 
imbetility. Occasionally 
ceptions to this rule. 1 recall at this. moment 
the beautiful shores of the Passaic; its graceful 
,cascades, its walls of rock, shelving into a glasey 
peaceful flood, its wooded hills, and rich and 
varied landscape, all spread beneath a sky of 
glowing sapphires; a scene for Claude to gaze 
upon. 
have nothing of this character; you find them 
bedded in vast level plains, bordered only by 
sable forests, from which the stroke of the 
axe has but.just startled the panther and the 
savage =. &.- & e. ee" 8 


and tumbling cat- 


you meet, with ex- 


These north-western waters, however, 


9 


‘©The mode in which the contents of the 


1 remember, when taking a cross cut ina 


I asked if the bears were cu- 


* But when I don’t find 


that a newspaper 


Occasionally making a 


the assistance of the farmer, who here acted as 
post-master, could be obtained, the whole con- 
tents of the mail were discharged upon the 
ground, and all hands and eyeg being put in 
requisition, such letters as might be addressed 
to the surrounding district, were scrambled out 
from the heap; which, being then again 
scrambled together, was once more‘shaken ing 
to the leathern receptacle, and thrown jato the 
waggon; but it sometimes happened, t the 
settler was from home. On one occasion, I re- 


to be found; the stage-driver whistled and 
hallooed, walked into the dwelling, and 
through the dwelling, sprang the fence, 
traversed the field of maize, and shouted into 
the wood; but all to no purpose. Having re- 
sumed his station, and set his horses in motion, 
I enquired how the letters were to find their 
destination, seeing that we were carrying them 
along with us, heaven knew where? “Oh! 
they’ll keep in the country any how; it is 
likely indeed, they may go down the Ohio, and 
make a short tour of the states; this has hap- 
pened sometimes: but it is a chance ‘but the 
get to Washington at last; and there they'll 
commence a straight course anew, and be safe 
here again this day twelvemonth may be, or 
two years at farthest.” 

At Carthage we found the post-master very 
naturally fast asleep; after much clatter against 
his door and wooden walls, he made his ap- 
pearance with a candle, and according to cus- 


j tom, the whole contents of the mail were dis- 


charged upon the floor. The poor Cartha- 
genian rubbed his eyes, as he took up one let- 
ter after another from the heap before him; 
but his dreams seemed still upon him. ‘ Not 
a letter can I see,” he exclaimed, as he again 
rubbed his eyes and snuffed his candle. 
“ Friend, lend me your eyes, or you may just 
take the whole load away with you.” “1 am 
none of the best at decyphering hand-writing,” 
replied the driver. “ Why then I must call 
my wife, for she is as sharp as aneedle.” The 
wife was called, and in gowa and cap, soon 
made her appearance; the candle and the 
papers placed in the middle, wife, husband, 
and driver, set about decyphering the hiero- 
glyphics; but that the wife had the.character 
of being as sharp as a needle, I should have 
augured ill of the labours of this triumvirate. 
Whether right or wrong, however, the selec- 
tion was soon made, and the budget once again 
committed to the. waggon.” 





INHABITANTS. OF A FORMER WORLD. 

The discovery of living toads ‘in stones, is 
not only one of the most remarkable facts in 
‘history, but the reasons assigned for this by 
Naturalists, have hitherto appeared very un- 
satisfactory. Some have thought, that the stone 
in which the toad was found, was originally a 
porous sand-stone, that imbibed moisture from 
rain, which the animal inspired by means of its 
pores, or its sucking warts. But this system 
only goes thæ length of accounting for the pres- 
ervation of the toad during a short period of its 
imprisonment, without explaining how it could 
be preserved after the stone. became so compact 
as to exclude all moisture from reaching its 
cell. It is evident, that thousands of years must 
have elapsed before a stone, of the nature des- 
cribed, could acquire that hardness, and texture, 
which we find those rocks to possess in which 
the toad is found. Even were the :difficulties 
suggested by this view ofthe question obviated, 
it would still remain to be explained, in what 
way the toad at first became so completely ia- 
closed evenin a porous sand-stone. In a late 
number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh : 
‘we find an interesting article on this subject, 


Padsdorf, in which he maintains, in a sati 

manner, that the preservation of these animals 
does not depend upon nourishment, bet upon 
their peculfar forntation ; that they are a class 
belonging to another werld, which preceded 


from the pen ofa clergyman, the Rector of 
ory 


that: they affect . hin” their } this; and that they only, of all animated beings, 
‘have survived the mighty ruin into which eo: 

terrible convulsion of ‘nature had forinerly 
plunged the globe we now inhabit.’ After 
some remarks on the common opinions. enter: 
tained as to the strange situation in which many 
toads have been found, this writer remarks: 




































wember, neither man, woman, nor child, was. 
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“ We come now to the-second question, how 


and when the toads came into the stones. In 
order to render this clear to ourselves, we must 
| remember, that besides our own presenf world, 
one has already preceded it, which contained, 
as ours, terrestrial and ‘marine animals.—Yet 
there was a time, when the whole continent 
wagibut an immeasurable ocean; as the secon- 
dary mountains, with their petrified beds of 
muscles, fishes, and sea productions prove. 
After some unknown great catastrophe, which 
our earth suffered, the sea at length disap- 
peared, and from a world of waters, arose, if 1 
may be allowed the expression, a world of land. 
There, where at present the plough turns up 
the soil, and countless cornfields shine with their 
goles harvests, where immense forests spread 


orth their luxuriant trees amongst which nu- 


merous wild animals sport,where hills and moun- 
tains raise their varied summits, where herds of 
cattle graze, where rivulets and rapid streams 
wind through the vallies, and where cities and 
villages are now situated, there formerly raged 
the waves of the ocean—there swarmed hosts of 
animals, of numberless forms and magnitudes. 


At the command of the Almighty the waters 


disappeared, and with them the then existing 
world of maritime ainmals and of plants, which 
were thus placed upon dry land. 


The bowels of the earth have preserved td 


our times the remains of such only as havé 
withstood decay, and have become petrified. 
And the bottom of the sea became dry land, and 
the slime and mud it had left behind was 
hardened into stone. 
world, besides the one of water above mention- 
ed, was formed. This can be seen from the 
numerous remains of terrestrial animals and 
productions which we find in different countries, 
and which donot belong to the present period 
of the earth. There are as many and as large 
forests under the earth as there are above it, 
which have been buried thousands of years ago, 
and have been transformed into coal. 
were formerly as many, perhaps more, large 
and small animals on t 
at present. We must therefore suppose, that 
the sea and dry land have been continually 
changing places with each other on the surface 
of the earth, and that after each change of this 
description, a new creation of animals and 


But another terrestrial 


There 


earth than there are 


plants took place onit. For this reason we 
find, that wood, in a state of coal, and the bones. 
of quadrupeds, occur intermixed with marine 


productions of the same bed:.nay, even under 


the bottom of the sea we discover river 


muscles, and the beds of former great rivers. 
It may be conjectured, that at a future trans- 
formation of the earth, new intermixtures will 
arise, and the productions of our present world 


will be united with those of a former one, and 


rest with them in one common grave, in order 


to make place fora new and better world. It 


is impossible to determine the time when the 


last great transformation took piace, which 


caused the former world to make place for this. 


But every one who knows how much time is 


necessary to produce a new creation of plants 


and animals out of the bosom of the earth, ac- 


cording to the laws.of nature, must easily dis- 
cera that many centuries must have. passed 


away, since the great catastrophe happened. 
The living toads already mentioned must 
have been enclosedin their stony prisons during 
this last revolution of the globe. For on the 
present period of the earth having commenced, 


and the productions of the former world being 


burieb in mud and slime by the overflowing of 


the ty the whole surface of the earth became 
tu 


into solid strata, by some unknown pro- 


cess @f nature, and out of the sand banks and 
coral reefs of the sea, arose the secondary lime- 


stone mountains. The. toadof the former 
world metwith the same fate as its fish and 
other animals—they were covered and buried 
with mud. They would have perished like 
their fellow creatures, in water or in mud, had 
not their peculiar organization prevented this, 
These animals possess the property of sleeping 
and remaining ina state of torpor during the 
winter, without having occasion for any nouris- 
ment, during the whole period. Frogs are 
often to be-found in winter. in ice, and on its 
thawing they are again revived. And itis well 
known that frogs and toad:, when the 
weather is warmer than usual in the spring, 
come forth from their holes in the earth, and 
commence anew life. During the great re- 
volution of our globe, just mentioned, when 
the whole animal and vegetable creation was 
buried under mud and earth, these toads met 
with a similar fate, and were enclosed in their 


stony prisons until they were released from 


them by accident. They were obliged to re- 
pose in them some thousands of years in a state 
of sleep, having no other means in their power, 

ey would —* a like fate with 
fishes and terrestrial animals, which 
perished aad became detfified. 

These toads, therefore, farnish us with fresh 
proof of #former world. For, if they.do not 
belong t6 a former world, but are different from 
the present animals of the same species, which 
however, must be more decidedly proved. than 
at present, itisclear that. there have been 
formerly other animals in the world than oprs. 
Should they prove to be a new species.we shall 
have discovered a new race of animals of a 
former world, aud thus add one more to those 
alréady known. were only necessary that 
Cuvier should discover or examine such a toad 
found ina stone, and perhaps one more would 
be immediately added to the number of primey 
val anjmels.discovered by him.” —Albany Regs 





